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Table XVI. 
Assurances subsisting in 1848. 
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Total. 



IB— 20.. 
21—25. 
26—30.. 
31—35. 
86-40.. 
41— «5. 
46—50. 
61—55.. 
56-60. 
61—65. 
66—70. 
71—75. 
76—84. 
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64 
109 
146 
94 
98 
60 
20 
15 
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87 

522 

1,308 

2,109 

2,798 

2,776 

2,147 

1,545 

990 

489 

212 

49 



67,800 

692,200 

1-888,900 

3 -077,600 

4-807,100 

4-614,000 

3-562,000 

2-813,400 

1-750,600 

842,200 

327,700 

64,300 
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The discussion of the varied subjects brought forward in this 
paper it is hoped will induce others to follow up the different inquiries 
into a more complete analysis, and thereby advance the science which 
it is the object of this section to promote. 



On the self-imposed Taxation of the Working Classes in the United 
Kingdom. By G. E. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 

[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, August, 1850.] 

There is a species of taxation for the investigating of which we shall 
not be charged with entering upon forbidden ground. It bears heavily 
upon the personal resources of the people, who yet are never found to 
complain of its pressure ; and, unlike the taxes which form the subject 
of so many and such grievous lamentations, it forms a measure of the 
prosperity of the people, since both will uniformly diminish or increase 
together ; and indeed, the amount of the burthen in question is, when 
greatest, the best proof that can be offered of the ability of the com* 
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munity to bear other burthens. I refer, of course, to that self-imposed 
taxation which consists in the use of articles from which we could very 
well abstain, which are of little or no use to us either bodily or intel- 
lectually, and by foregoing the consumption of which, we should 
become, individually and nationally, better able to bear the necessary 
expenses of government. This is a wide field, and it is not my inten- 
tion to occupy, on this occasion, more than a very small part of it ; 
that part, however, being in other respects than the mere money value 
of the article consumed, of very high importance. 

The particular instances to which I would call the attention of the 
Section at this time are, the consumption of ardent spirits, beer, and 
tobacco; the yearly expenditure for which articles in the United 
Kingdom amounts to a sum which must appear perfectly fabulous, 
until the reasonableness of tho result shall be shown by means of cal- 
culations adopted and formed on good authority. 

The quantity of spirits of home production consumed in 1849 
within the kingdom was as follows : — 

In England 9,053,676 imperial gallons. 

Scotland 6,935,003 „ „ 

Ireland 6,973,333 „ „ 

Together *22,962,012 „ „ 

The duty upon which quantity amounted to 5,793,8817. The whole- 
sale cost, including the duty, would probably amount to about 
8,000,000?., a sum which would, however, be very far short of that 
paid by the consumers. In all trades which, like that of the distri- 
butors of spirits, are carried on for the supplying of very numerous 
customers, and where the sum paid at any one time by each 
individual is very small, the retail profits must necessarily be great, 
in order to reimburse the expenses attendant upon the trade, and 
to afford a living to those engaged in it. It may likewise be fairly 
assumed, that something greater than the average rate of profit 
would be required in order to induce persons with the necessary 
capital to embark in a business accompanied by, or at least liable to, 
as they must be, circumstances of an unpleasant character. It is not 
possible to make any precise calculations of those expenses and profits, 
but a good deal of trouble has been taken in order to make as near an 
approximation as possible to the truth ; and it has been given as the 
opinion of several distillers who have been consulted, that the con- 
sumer pays, for every gallon of spirit used, three times the amount of 
the duty. Assuming this estimate, it would appear that the cost of 
British and Irish distilled spirits to the people of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, respectively, in 1849, was 17,381,643?., thus divided:— 

England £8,838,768 

Scotland 5,369,868 

Ireland 3,173,007 

£17,381,643 

* The quantities of home-made spirits consumed in each division of the kingdom 
are capable of being correctly given, by reason of the different rates of duty charge- 
able in England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively. 
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To this must be added the sum spent for rum, nearly the whole of 
which is used by the same classes as consume the gin and whiskey, of 
which the cost is here estimated. 

The consumption of rum in 1849 amounted to 3,044,758 imperial 
gallons, the duty paid on which was 1,142,855/. The class of con- 
sumers being the same, and the means of distribution nearly if not 
wholly identical, it may fairly be assumed that the cost to the con- 
sumer bears an equal relation to the duty with that assigned to British 
spirits, in which case the expenditure for this kind of spirit will reach 
3,428,565/., making the whole outlay of the people for these two 
descriptions of ardent spirits 20,810,208/., thus locally divided: — 

England £8,205,242 

Scotland 6,285,114 

Ireland 6,319,852 

£20,810,208 

If, for the purpose of the calculation, we assume that the popula- 
tion of the three divisions of the United Kingdom was the same in 
1849 as it was found to be at the enumeration of 1841, the consump- 
tion per head in the year was — 

Tn England 0-569 gallons. 

Scotland 2-647 „ 

Ireland 0-853 „ 

These proportions are such as would fall to the share of each man, 
woman, and child throughout the land ; but it must be evident that 
many, and especially the women and children, can count for very little 
in the calculation, if indeed they should not be wholly discarded from it. 
Adopting this latter view, and dividing the quantity consumed among 
the adult males in all ranks of life, as they were ascertained in 1841, 
the following portions would fall to the share of each : — 

In England 2*330 gallons, or about 2$ gallons. 

Scotland 11-168 „ „ 11$ „ 

Ireland 3-469 „ „ 3J „ 

Brandy is for the most part drunk by persons not of the working 
class, as that term is generally, but somewhat arbitrarily understood. 
The quantity consumed in 1849 was 2,187,500 imperial gallons, the 
first, or wholesale cost of which was about 546,875/., and the duty 
paid amounted to 1,640,282/.,— together, 2,187,157/. The system of 
distribution is, for the most part, quite different from that used with 
respect to British and Colonial spirits, a large proportion being pur- 
chased in quantities of two gallons and upwards, for use in private 
families ; so that a much smaller rate of gross profit will be required 
by the dealers. Some part is, however, sold at inns and public-houses 
by the glass, and for this portion a very high profit will be received, 
so that it cannot be considered an over estimate if we assume that each 
gallon costs, on the average, to the consumers 30*., or 50 per cent., 
advance upon the import cost and duty. This would exhibit an ex- 
penditure for brandy of 3,281,250/., which, added to the sum formerly 
stated, gives a total expenditure within the year for ardent spirits, of 
the enormous sum of 24,091,458/. 
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The data at command by means of which to estimate the money 
spent for beer in its various forms, is not so satisfactory as that used 
in regard to spirits, but is sufficiently precise to enable us to approxi- 
mate to the truth within a reasonable degree of accuracy. 

The number of bushels of malt subjected to duty in 1849, was 
37,999,032, or 4,749,879 quarters, but of this quantity only 3,719,1 45 
quarters is set down as having been used by licensed brewers. Of the 
remaining 1 ,030,734 quarters, the greater part was, no doubt, used by 
private families, and the remainder was worked up by the distillers. 
In order to be on the side of moderation, let us assume that only the 
quantity (3,719,145 quarters) used in licensed breweries was employed 
in making beer, and we shall find, upon the usual calculation of 8\ 
barrels of beer, of average quality and strength, as the product of each 
quarter of malt, that the number of gallons brewed from the above- 
mentioned quantity was 435,139,965. The price at which porter is 
retailed to the consumer varies with the circumstances attending the 
sale. When it is taken away in the jugs of the buyers for consump- 
tion elsewhere, the charge is 8d. per quart, or Is. per gallon ; but when 
drunk on the premises of the seller, the charge is one-third more, viz., 
4d. per quart, or 1*. 4rf. per gallon — a difference of price which, con- 
sidering the check upon exorbitant profits offered by the great amount 
of competition among the sellers, affords good evidence of the necessity 
of a large advance upon the actual cost in order to meet and cover the 
expenses of retail dealers. The prices here mentioned are for porter ; 
ale is higher in price, and is retailed at 4d., 6d., or 8<jf. per quart, 
according to its quality, which mainly depends upon the propor- 
tion of malt and hops used in its production. On the other hand, 
table-beer, which is very largely drunk in families, is frequently sold 
at a lower price than Is. per gallon, but in such oases a smaller or a 
larger quantity is produced from a like quantity of ingredients. As 
no means can be found for determining the quantities of each kind and 
quality of beer consumed, let it be assumed, as very fairly it may be, 
that taking all qualities into the account, the price to the consumer is 
a mean between the two prices above stated for porter, viz., Is. 2d. per 
gallon, and we arrive at the sum of 25,383,165^. annually spent by 
the population of this kingdom, and chiefly by the labouring portion, 
for beer. 

It is shown by a statement recently presented to the House of 
Commons, that the number of persons who are engaged as producers 
and distributors of beer in England and "Wales is as follows : — 

Brewers 2,507 

Victuallers 88,496 

Persons licensed to keep beer-houses.... 38,670 

129,073 
The quantity of unmanufactured tobacco upon which duty was paid 
in J 849 was 27,480,621 pounds, and of manufactured tobacco and snuff 
205,066 pounds, yielding together a revenue of 4,408,017/. 14s. lid. 
The retail price ranges from 4s. to 14s. per pound, seventeen-twentieths 
or 85 per cent, of the whole being of the lowest price here named, and 
only about 2 per cent, being of the highest quality, proportions whiofc 
were stated by several respectable manufacturers who gave evidence 
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before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1845. On the same 
authority we are told, that an addition is made of other ingredients in 
the processes of manufacture amounting to 15 per cent, upon the 85 per 
cent., which consists of cut or shag, and roll tobacco, while the snuff, 
which comprises IS out of 15 parts of the remainder, admits of an 
increased weight to the extent of from 50 to 60 per cent. 

Applying these per centages to the quantity taken for consumption 
in 1849 we arrive at the following results : — 

Shag and roll tobacco,! 23 358 529 ^ I adding the increase, 1 t ^ 

oo per cent ) ' ' ( 15 per cent ) ' 

""} 3.572,480 lbs. { add ^L* e j!f eaSe, l 5,537,344 lbs 



Snuff of various kinds, ■ ., c ,.,, ,„.„ „ 

13 per cent } 3,5/2,480 lbs. 

Segars, 2 per cent 549,612 lbs. 



f adding the increase,! 

I 55 per cent j 

(no increase) 549,612 lbs. 



27,480,621 lbs. 32,949,264 lbs. 

Manufactured when imported 205,066 lbs. 



So that the quantity for which the public pays as tobacco and snuff is 33 , 154,330 lbs. 

The retail prices, obtained from a respectable shop in a leading 
thoroughfare in London, at this time (June, 1850) are — 



Good shag Zd. per oz. 

Best ditto 3£<f. „ 

Bird's eye 3J<f. „ 

Beturns Z\d. „ 

Cavendish id. ,, 

K'naster 6d. „ 



Prince's mixture 6d. per oz. 

Brown rappee 4\d. „ 

Pale scotch id. „ 

Ditto, best i\d. „ 

Black rappee id. „ 



The average price of the six qualities of tobacco here given is at the 
rate of 5s. 2d. per lb., and that of the five qualities of snuff is 7s. per 
lb. The great bulk of the consumption falls upon the lowest priced 
quality of tobacco, which is 3d. per oz., or 4s. per lb. It cannot there- 
fore give an exaggerated view of the sum expended for this article if 
we assume that lowest price as being paid for the whole. In regard 
to snuff, a larger proportion of the whole than in the case of tobacco is 
used by the middling and easy classes, to whom the difference of a 
penny in the price of an ounce of snuff cannot be any object, and who 
rarely, if ever, will buy the most inferior quality. The prices, it will 
be seen, run from 5s. 4d. to 8s. per lb. ; if we take the mean of these 
two prices as the average of the whole, i. e. 6s. 8d. per lb., we shall 
probably be within the mark. At these rates, the cost to the consu- 
mers generally will be as follows : — 

26,862,308 lbs. tobacco, at 4s. per lb £5,372,461 

5,537,344 lbs. snuff, at 6s. Sd. per lb 1,845,781 

549,612 lbs. English-made segars, at 9s. per lb. 247,325 

Total for British manufactured.... £7,465,567 
205,066 lbs. foreign manufactured, at 12s. per lb. 123,040 

Total value as paid by consumers.... £7,588,607 

which amount would yield about 50 per cent, above the cost of the 
tobacco as imported and the duty paid thereon, a moderate increase to 
defray all the expenses of manufacture, and the charges attendant upon 
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the retailing of an article, nearly the whole of which is paid for in cop- 
per coins. There can be no reason to suspect that the amount can be 
at all overcharged, which leaves no larger margin than this for the gross 
profits of 209,537 persons, the number which in the year 1843 took 
out and paid for licences to deal in tobacco and snuff, in addition to 642 
persons licensed to manufacture these articles. 

It must be remembered, that, with regard to two of the three arti- 
cles the expenditure for which I have endeavoured to estimate, an in- 
definite sum should be allowed for the quantities illicitly produced and 
imported, but as to the amount of which it is altogether impossible 
to form any trustworthy estimate. We know, however, from the 
seizures and discoveries that are continually made, that a very large 
additional amount must be drawn from the pockets of the people, 
in order to compensate for the risks of the smuggler and the illicit 
distiller. 

If it be conceded that the sums here brought forward are justified 
by the facts and calculations on which they are based, it would appear 
that the people, and chiefly the working classes, of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, voluntarily tax themselves for the enjoyment of only three 
articles, neither of which is of any absolute necessity, to the following 
amount:— 

British and colonial spirits .£20,810,208 

Brandy 3,281,250 

Total of spirits 24,091,458 

Beer of all kinds, exclusive of that brewed in private families 25,383,165 
Tobacco and snuff 7,588,607 

£57,063,230 

At the beginning of this paper it was remarked that the amount 
of money expended upon articles which, like spirits, beer, and tobacco, 
are not of first necessity, forms a measure of the prosperity of the 
nation, and of the ability of the community to bear those national bur- 
thens which cannot be avoided-^a remark the justice of which hardly 
admits of question ; but it would by no means follow that the dimi- 
nished use of the three articles named would afford proof in itself of 
lessened means of comfort on the part of the working people, and of 
diminished prosperity in the nation generally. On the contrary, if it 
were seen that, as respects gin and whiskey, the 2^- gallons consumed 
in the year in England — the 11£ gallons so consumed in Scotland — 
and the 3{- gallons consumed in Ireland, by each adult male, were 
diminished to one half those proportions, while a larger sale should be 
effected of sugar, of tea, of articles of decent clothing, and of other 
matters whereof the females and children should be partakers, there 
can be no disputing about the advantageous nature of the change, and 
but little ground for asserting that the general sum of prosperity were 
lessened. The probability, on the contrary, is, that money thus ex- 
pended, would afford greater means for employment throughout the 
country in other branches of industry, and thus open additional sources 
of prosperity to all. 

There is one consideration arising out of this view of the subject 
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which is of a painful character) and which, if it were hopeless of cure, 
would be most disheartening to all who desire that the moral progress 
of the people should advance with at least an equal pace with their 
physical progress — it is, that among the working classes, so very large 
a portion of the earnings of the male head of the family is devoted by 
him to his personal and sensual gratifications. It has been computed, 
that among those whose earnings are from 10s. to 15s. weekly, at least 
one-half is spent by the man upon objects in which the other members 
of the family have no share. Among artisans earning from 20s. to 30s. 
Weekly, it is said that at least one-third of the amount is in many 
cases thus selfishly devoted. That this state of things need not be, and 
that, if the people generally were better instructed as regards their 
social duties, it would not be, may safely be inferred from the fact that 
it is rarely, if ever, found to exist in those numerous cases wherein earn- 
ings not greater than those of the artisan class are all that are gained 
by the head of the family when employed upon matters where educa- 
tion is necessary. It would be monstrous to conceive of any man 
whose lot is cast among the easy classes, that he should exhibit such a 
degree of selfish indulgence ; and if such a case were found to exist, the 
individual would be execrated as a monster of brutality. Take even 
the case of a clerk, with a salary of 801. a year — a small fraction 
beyond 30s. a week — and it would be considered quite exceptional if 
it were found that anything approaching to a fourth part of the earn- 
ings were spent upon objects in which the wife and children should 
have no share. The peer — the merchant — the clerk — the artisan — and 
the labourer— are all of the same nature, born with the same propensi- 
ties, and subject to the like influences. It is true they are placed in 
very different circumstances, the chief difference being that of their 
early training — one, happily, which it is quite possible to remedy, and 
that by means which would in many ways add to the sum of the 
nation's prosperity and respectability. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Comparative Statement of the Number of Emigrants arrived at the Port of 
Quebec since the Year 1829 inclusive. 



COUBTKT. 


5 Years, 
from 

1829 to 
1833. 


5 Years, 
from 

1834 to 
1838. 


5 Years, 
from 

1839 to 
1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 




43,386 

102,264 

20,143 

15 

1,889 


28,624 

54,898 

10,998 

485 

1,346 


30.813 
74,981 
16,289 

i',777 


7,698 
9,993 
2,234 

'217 


8,833 

14,208 

2,174 

160 


9,163 

21,409 

1,645 
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28.725 
50,360 
3,628 
7,437 


6,034 

16,582 

3,086 

1,395 

842 






23,126 
4,984 






„ Lower Ports, &c. 


968 


Total 


167,697 


96.351 


123,860 


20,142 


25,375 


32,753 


90,150 


27,939 









Grand Total 622,761. 



